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TENRIBRYO noone 


2727 East First St. 


THE MISSION OF YOBOKU 


“Henceforth I shall cure any seri- 
ous disease by means of iki and 
teodori. 


“Indeed there is no disease that 
cannot be cured, be it ever so seri- 
ous.” (F XII 50-51). 

Sazuke is His grant in the cause of 
tasuke-ichijo, the grant of the power 
to practice the zki and teodori in the 
cause of tasuke-ichijo. He delegates it 
to men of sincerity, after He has put 
them to a character test singly and 
severally. When these persons, who 
have firmly resolved to preserve the 
mind throughout their life as it was 
on the day of the grant, become mis- 
sionaries or yoboku (timbers) for the 
rounding of the world of yokigurasht, 
and acting devotedly as channels of 
Divine power, He wiil accept the true 
sincerity (makoto-shinjitsu) of their 
praying hearts, and by His omnipo- 
tent Hand, cure invalids of any seri- 
ous disease. 

This sazuke, which is a Divine 
blessing upon the sincerity of a heart 
which once pledges whole-hearted de- 
votion to the cause of tasuke-ichijo, 
is a priceless treasure to be valued 
for life and to eternity. And when 
these yoboku of God the Parent go 
about their mission, having received 
the truth of sazuwke, one miracle of 
healing after another will take place 
everywhere in this wide world. In 
short, the tswtome and the sazuke con- 
stitute the way of tasuke-ichijo: the 
way which He started in His fervent 
desire to lead all mankind to yoki- 
gurashi. Through it we can eradicate 
all forms of disease and disaster until 
the entire human race regenerates 
itself in jubilance. 

And then the whole race will glorify 
Him for His boundless grace and 
become more and more joyous and 
spirited. He, too, will accept it, and 
His blessings will be more and more 
bountiful and an all-joyous world will 
be manifest on this earth, in which 
men are made one with God and with 
one another in a pleasant family cir- 
cle. 

“Hasten Thou to save us, sweeping 
all evils away. And when we have 
completely purified our minds, vouch- 
safe to establish the Kanrodai.” 

Mikagura-uta 


,__ TENRIKYO MISSION HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA 


At the Tenri Kindergarten 


Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


TENRI KINDERGARTEN 


This kindergarten was founded in 
April 1925, as one of the activities of 
the Tenrikyo Women’s Association, 
and its schoolhouses were newly con- 
structed at No. 1 Furu. The children 
enrolled at that time was 50 in num- 
ber from the ordinary families around 
and 29 more as the special group of 
children accompanied by their parents 
who intended to enter the Tenrikyo 
Training Course. The special children 
entered the Tenri Nursery from 1939. 
After the War, the number of children 
has shown a gradual increase. In 1948 
and 1949, four rooms were not enough 
to accommodate all the applicants, 
and their admittance was made by 
drawing of lots. From the time when 
the Tenri Kindergarten was moved 
in April 1958, to the former Tenri 
Nursery, located at 213, Mishima, it 
could accept all the children who ap- 
plied, and at present the whole body 
numbers 234. 


There are seven classes in total, 3 
classes of children for one year nurs- 
ery, 2 classes of older children for 2 
year's nursery, and 2 classes of young- 
er children for 2 years nursery, and 
eight teaching staffs, including the 
principal. This year is the thirtieth 
anniversary of its foundation, and the 
number of graduates reached up to 
2,831 in total, 2,095 of average chil- 
dren, and 736 of special children. 

This kindergarten “has the purpose 


of nursing the younger children until 
they get into primary schools in ac- 
cordance with the religious creeds of 
the Tenrikyo Church, providing them 
suitable circumstances and thus aim- 
ing at the satisfactory development 
of mind and body on the part of chil- 
dren in conjunction with their domes- 
tic education.” 

The curricula are moulded in har- 
mony with the daily lives of nurs- 
ery, so that the children might be in- 
spired in proportion to their ages, 
being embraced at ease in the bosom 
of God the Parent as his children, 
and always be able to prepare the 
foundation of the bright and honest 
life for the purpose of human life in 
the future. 

It is understood that the religious 
life of one’s family and the instruc- 
tors in charge has the significant in- 
fluence on the preparation of religious 
life on the part of children. For- 
tunately, this kindergarten is spe- 
cially provided with a very favourable 
condition. The children may adore in 
the morning as well as in the evening 
the Sanctuaries nearby beside God the 
Parent, two-thirds of their parents and 
instructors being Tenrikyo followers. 
Consequently, the children are bright 
in their characters and friendly asso- 
ciated with one another, acquiring un- 
consciously the knowledge of borrow- 
ing and lending things and neither 
behaving rude toward men nor hand- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
OF TEACHING 


VIE. YOBOKU OR TIMBER 

With the teaching of timber, an- 
other concept, namely Shinbashira, or 
“Mainstay” is important. Shinbashira 
is the name given to the person who 
becomes the leading spirit in the 
whole of Tenrikyo activities. Thus, 
the Mainstay as a patriarch, and tim- 
ber as missionary play a constructive 
part in salvation. 

Sazuke, or “grant,” made to Yo- 
boku is a special ordinance similar 
to baptism in Christianity so far as 
it is regarded as the ritual for spiri- 
tual rebirth. In practice, however, it 
is different and brings a unique fea- 
ture. Historically the ritual of Sazuke 
originated in 1864, during the period 
of persecution by the government. 
Miki gave various grants to her dis- 
ciples. The grants were: 

Oogi no Sazuke—Grant through fan. 

Iki no Sazuke—Grant through breath. 

Mizu no Sazuke—Grant through wa- 
vers 

Jikimotsu no Sazuke—Grant through 
food. 

Koye no Sazuke—Grant through fer- 
tilizer. 

Teodori no Sazuke—Grant through 
hand dance. 

At the present, only the last is per- 
formed. Sazuke is a sacred secret 
through which the holy communion 
between man and God is established 
and by which man can perform the 
mystical prayer for the diseased. In 
other words, the ritual gives to the 
person the ability to serve as medi- 
ator for the work of God as Miki 
states in the verse, “There is no 
knowing what useful timbers may ac- 
complish, If only He enter into their 
bodies.” (F XV 61). The followers 
are not allowed to pray for the dis- 
eased unless he is a recipient of this 
Sazuke. Sazuke qualifies the Yoboku 
as ordained. Upon the acceptance of 
the Tenrikyo faith, the person who 
visits Jiba receives personally the 
ritual of Sazuke from Shinbashira 
after the completion of nine lectures, 
which take a full nine months in the 
Central Church. Sazuke is given only 
to the sincerity of the person who is 
going to devote his life to social sal- 
vation as a timber. In other words, 
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upon receiving it, he will be quali- 

fied as a missionary and perform the 

prayer through the medium of Sazuke. 
You cannot measure Sazuke as 
you measure and evaluate ordinary 
things. Sazuke is given to your 
mind equally and similarly, and the 
same reason must prevail in accept- 
ing it. However, the work of your 
mind will determine the real value 
of Sazuke ... Daily I perform Seki 

(or seat, meaning the lecture). If 

you participate in the seat, you 

shall receive Sazuke. The frame of 
mind at the time of receipt will af- 
fect your later work, so you must 
be pure and sincere when receiving 
it. Do not forget the mind of con- 

tentment in daily life... (S 28-7-7). 

Thus the recipient should be puri- 
fied in his mind and restrain from ail 
dust not only at receiving but also in 
later daily life. The ritual of Sazuke 
has been brought to practice in the 
form of sick-healing. Thus, it is un- 
derstandable that Tenrikyo has been 
looked on by some scholars as a 
parallel of Christian Science. It might 
be noted here that Tenrikyo has been 
spreading increasingly though such a 
phenomena of healing. 

As he is a man, however, the timber 
is not a perfect man without dust. 
Mijyo and Jijyo appear more often 
to him in order that he may realize 
his mind stained by dust. 

You must thoroughly comprehend His 
will. 

f you save others you shall also be 
saved. (F III 47) 

Day after day I will warn the men 
whom I should like to take as use- 
ful timber. 

They must not take it as illness. 

(F III 131) 

Gradually God the Parent, the Cre- 
ator, will enter into 

The bodies of useful timbers and train 
them. (F XV 60) 

Thus, Mijyo and Jijyo are conceive 
as Michi no Hana, or “flowers on the 
path,” through which the timber con- 
tinues his purification and struggles 
for the realization of salvation, obli- 
vious to his personal affairs. 


Vill, KYOKAT OR CHURCH 
In Tenrikyo, the church originated 
in small groups of followers and was 
called Ko or “fraternity.” This Ko- 
grouping started from about 1880, 
during the period of persecution. 


The early formation of the Ko- 


organization seemed to be that of | 
natural growth. However, there is no} 
doubt that the formation of Ko was. 


suggested by the word of God, when 
the completion of Mikagurauta prior 


to the organization of Ko is consid- | 


ered. In Mikagurauta, completed in 


1867, thirteen years prior to 1880, the 


following poem is written: 
Sinee you come to believe in Me. 
Why not unite and form a fraternity. 

(M V 10) 

This poem well shows the necessity 
of Ko-grouping prior to the actual 
formation of Ko. The group of people 
who formed Ko were called Yoboku 
by Miki, and thus, the faith activities 
became stronger with the establish- 
ment of Ko. This was the beginning 
of an organic movement of Tenrikyo 
in the society of the day and consti- 
tuted the early appearance of the 
Tenrikyo church. 

With the expansion of the teach- 
ing, Ko began to play an important 
role as the place where many follow- 
ers stimulated their faith and encour- 
aged each other. The teaching of Ko, 
however, was not so much stressed in 
those days even according to Ofude- 
saki and Mikagurauta, although the 
teaching of the Holy Service was em- 
phasized. After the grant of the mis- 
sion by the government, the name Ko 
was changed to Kyokai, and thus, the 
Tenrikyo church organization was 
firmly established in 1888. About this 
time, the teaching appeared in Osa- 
shizu to stress the importance of the 
church for the firm foundation of the 
missionary work. In other words, the 
church, as a crystallization of the sin- 
cerity of the Yoboku, became an or- 
ganic unit for social salvation. 

...One direction. Now I will 
grant the name to every place where 
you have dedicated enough years 
and days. Do not worry. All peo- 
ple will get together in heart and 
accumulate sufficient reason to be 
given the name granted by God. If 
you people all work with your heart 
together, all shall be done what- 
ever it, may be... (S 2i-12-4h0) 

... The divine name will be grant- 
ed to every country. It is a so- 
called cross-street where many peo- 
ple come together .. . Now the path 

(mission), having been started, wiil 

be firmly advanced and _ expand- 

ed... (S 30-2-1) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 


“Mikagura-Uta Kogi” written by 
Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by Hideo 
Mimoto. 


THE THIRD SECTION 


Whether the people of the time re- 
alized it or not, the Ascension of the 
Foundress was pre-ordained for the 
26th of January, 1887. The change 
from “World purifying” to “Having 
purified” is commented upon by Yo- 
shinari Uyeda: 


“This indicates a tremendous prog- 
ress and an upward leap in our faith, 
for it is a compassionate command 
on the part of God the Parent to 
strive first for the purification of 
man’s mind through one’s own effort, 
and thereafter receive the blessings 
of heaven rather than merely wait for 
God’s assistance.” This viewpoint, I 
feel, is suitable. In the Path of Ten- 
rikyo faith precedes miracles, and 
we must remember that it is not that 
miracles precede faith. We must strive 
positively in the life of our faith. 

The Explanation for the Nine Rep- 
etitions in Series of Three: Eyes, ear, 
mouth, nose, hands, feet, and the sex 
organ constitutes the nine organs of 
man. We repeat ourselves nine times 
in series of three’s during our daily 
otsutome so that we will not forget 
our debt to God for the usage of these 
nine organs. (This is an explanation 
given by Mr. Naokichi Takai). 


Another explanation which we have 
heard is that three symbolizes the 
phrase mittsu mi ni tsuku. Principles 
are impressed upon the mind. Six 
symbolizes the phrase “Rokku ni 
osamaru.” (Translator note: Rokku 
is peaceful. Rokku ni osamaru means 
Peacefully everything is settled). 
Nine symbolizes the idea that if “Rok- 
ku ni osamaru” is true, then pain 
and suffering will naturally disap- 
pear.. 


THE FOURTH SECTION 


It was in 1870, that the eight verses 
in universal salvation were composed 
and this is later than the date of com- 
position of the Teodori in twelve 
stanzas. 

The arrangement of the verses from 
Sections one to five in the present 


manner took place at a later date. In 
many of the older texts the so-called 
Introductory Hymn or the Fourth 
Section is missing. 

Note: in 1888, the present arrange- 
ment was clearly defined. 

It is presumed that the present ar- 
rangement which does not follow the 
chronological order of composition is 
in accordance with the instructions of 
the Foundress. We have on record: 
“The Foundress taught us that (the 
verses on) ‘universal salvation’ are 
a preface to the twelve stanzas.” (Mo- 
roi Masaichi, “Shobun Iro,” page 61). 

The verses are similar to the first 
(eight) verses in the Ofudesaki which 
the Foundress wrote since January 
of 1869 with only slight differences 
in the endings. 


When one reflects on the very weak 
strength of our religious movement in 
those days, one will undoubtedly be 
so impressed by the heroic qualities 
of these verses that he will feel that 
such compositions would have been 
impossible to anyone but our Foun- 
dress. 


When I was still a student in col- 
lege, one professor commented: “The 
Mikagura-Uta written by the Foun- 
dress of Tenrikyo is the most heroic 
piece of literature which we, the 
Japanese, possess.” I was astonished 
to hear the words of this professor 
who was himself non-Tenrikyo but at 
the same time I felt very much re- 
affirmed and thought that observa- 
tions must be common for people who 
have eyes with which to see. I remem- 
ber this occasion very clearly, and 
with each passing year my impres- 
sions on this matter are more deeply 
confirmed. 

From a common sense standpoint it 
is indeed inconceivable that these lines 
could have been uttered by a peas- 
ant woman of the Yamato country- 
side, and when we think of this it 
would seem incontrovertible that the 
Foundress must have been the Shrine 
of Sun and Moon. 

Yorozu yo no sekai ichiretsu 
Myriad generation’s world people 
miharasedo 

we look across 


Mune no wakarita mono 
Mind understanding person 
wa nai 


(there is) not 


Though we look across the world over 

a myriad generations 
We see no one who understands. 

Yorozu yo: a myriad number of 
generations, or “since creation.” The 
gestures represent waves. The mean- 
ing here would seem to be “Even 
though we look back on the history of 
man’s evolution that stretches for 
some nine hundred million years since 
the muddy sea period...” 

sekai: the world. The gestures are 
of pointing to the entire world. 

Note: In the Mikagura Uta and 
the Ofudesaki, the word Sekai occurs 
one hundred and _ sixty-two times. 
Needless to say this (frequent usage 
of the word) is related to the idea 
that our religion must not stay on 
the individual level, but must have as 
object the entire human race. 

ichiretsu: the people (of the world). 
It is undoubtedly unnecessary to re- 
peat that the people of the world are 
brothers and sisters. 

miharasedo: although we look across 
(the myriad generations) 

mune no wakarita mono wa nai: 
there is no one who understands. In 
other words, there is no one who un- 
derstands the mind of God, the paren- 
tal mind of God who created the world 
of God. 

There is a proverb that “the child 
does not understand the parent.” 
These words apply most aptly in the 
case of God and the world. 


(Continued from page 1) 


ling things carelessly. And they are 
inclined to be modest in their speech 
and manner with the spirit of mutual 
co-operation and self-restraint. 

In accordance with article 77 of the 
Educational Law of schools which 
says “the purpose of kindergarten is 
to nurse younger children, provide 
suitable surroundings, and help in the 
development of their mind and body,” 
it is expected that careful considera- 
tion will be made for the equipments 
of the kindergarten. For music, draw- 
ing pictures, handiwork, observation 
of nature, sense of sight and auditory 
sense, supplying with food, sanitation 
and others, various devices are being 
made though not yet enough, so that 
the growth and development of chil- 
dren’s mind and body might be at- 
tained. 


TESRREIKRYO 


THE JAPANESE DOLL 


The History of the Japanese Doll 
as an Artistic Work 


The origin of the American doll 
dates from 1699, when William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, immi- 
grated from England to Philadelphia 
and brought a wooden doll with him 
as a toy for his daughters. With the 
outbreak of World War I, the export 
of dolls from Germany, the biggest 
manufacturer in this line, came to a 
stop, which fact encouraged the Amer- 
icans to turn out substitutes them- 
selves. In 1908, the year of the birth 
of the Billiken, this little demon with 
a mischievous face at once captured 
the fancy of all Japanese, young and 
old; so much so that the General of 
the Army, Seiki Terauchi, was nick- 
named Billiken as soon as he became 
prime minister in 1916 because of 
his resemblance to the artifact. Next 
came the Cupey doll, a fatty fellow 
which, on the occasion of the Great 
Earthquake Disaster of the Kanto 
Area in 1923, was sent over in great 
numbers together with letters of en- 
couragement to console the suffering 
children. How it brightened the hearts 
of the disaster-stricken people was 
beyond measure. In return for this 
kindness, it is still well remembered 
by the Japanese that a host of long- 
sleeved dolls were shipped to the 
United States entrusted with the mis- 
sion of a good-will. 

All this shows that a doll is not 
only a pleasure for children and wom- 
en, but also a precious cultural asset. 
This is one of the reasons why doll- 
making is recognized in Japan as 
artistic creation; perhaps there is no 
other country but Japan where dolls 
are shown in an art exhibition side 
by side with paintings and sculptures. 


What impresses us most is that a 
crude doll in Japan has striking fea- 
tures. However simple it may be, 
there is something artistic in it. 
Though a mere toy, it can often be 
used for an inside decoration. No 
doubt this fact has something to do 
with the so-called Doll’s Festival in 
March, which practice came into the 


life of the Japanese about 1300 and 
has been handed down quite un- 
changed to our own days. This is 
also the reason why a Japanese doll, 
compared with those of other coun- 
tries, has the defect of fragility: it is 
very easy to be damaged or spoiled. 
But Japanese tots find pleasure in 
taking motherly care of such delicate 
figures when playing mother. 

How then did the Japanese doll de- 
velop into a work as artistic as it is 
today? In olden times a doll was an 


This realistic doll is an image of “Tojin 
Okichi’’ who was the mistress of an 
American. 


object of worship: man created a fig- 
ure in his own image to escape vari- 


ous disasters by thinking it the like-| 


ness of God or of himself. The Japa- 


nese of ancient times, however, with 
ardent faith and brilliant imagination, | 


gradually came to be dissatisfied with 
simple forms of haniwa (figures made 
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of clay in antiquity, found today in| 
old mounds; peculiar in the size of | 


the head compared with that of the 
body; of various kinds, including both 


sexes, armed or in plain clothes) ; time. 
dissipating their worship of such fig- | 
ures. There grew, instead, an inclina- | 


tion to love and cherish images in 


general, giving rise to doll-art, which | 


produced dolls as artistic works by 
taking their subject-matter even from 
kabuki plays (kabuki is stage-play 


dating back to 1603) and Japanese 


dancing. 

Though a maker cannot throw his 
heart and soul into each of his works 
in such an age of mass-production as 
today, there is yet the doll into which 
he may devote all the energies of his 
mind, and which is filled with’ eternal 
life and is well worthy of both appre- 
ciation and the study of the age in 


which it is produced. Around the best | 
pieces of a great master in this line } 


there are liable to be some mysterious 
legends that have been woven and 
some interesting topics that have aris- 
en, which please or frighten posterity. 
There are many legends in Japan 
which tell how dolls intruded and con- 
nected themselves with the life of 
human beings, just as they did in 
Coppelia, a ballet pantomime, or 
Pinocchio, a children’s story. 

“Kyo-ningyo” (Kyoto Doll), a ka- 
buki-drama, tells how life was breath- 
ed into a doll made by a consummate 
master named Left-handed Jingoro 
(a sculptor who worked with his left 
hand) and how her creator had a 
chat with that lovely girl over wine 
cups. The story seems to teach how a 
doll into which its creator puts his 
soul is mysteriously endowed with 
powers of no common order. 

What gave birth to this kind of 
artistic doll was simply the Doll’s 
Festival which takes place in each 
Japanese home on March 3rd every 
year. 

(To be continued) 
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